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The  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Walden  experiment  continues  and  we  in 
turn  shall  continue  our  record  of  it.   We  were  un- 
able to  attend  the  Concord  celebration  on  July  4th 
which  we  reported  in  the  last  bulletin,  and  now  we 
discover  that  there  was  a  second  session  held  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  Henry  Seton  estate  on  Fair- 
haven  Hill,  notice  of  which  had  completely  escaped 
us.   We  are  indebted  to  W.  3.  Conant  of  Concord 
for  the  following  account  of  it: 

"G.  Winthrop  Lee  was  introduced  as  a  prime  mov- 
er in  the  Concord  branch  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 
Miss  Rella  Rifcchell  of  New  York  City  read  a  poem 
written  under  the  Inspiration  of  the  day.   Mrs. 
Alice  Thoreau  Horte,  whose  father  was  a  Jerseyman, 
told  of  their  relationship  with  the  family  there. 
H.  W.  L.  Dana  emphasized  the  "dimensional  quality" 
of  Thoreau  in  that  his  Influence  extends  world- 
wide, encouraging  Gandhi  and  Nehru  in  their  strug- 
gle for  Indian  freedom,  and  having  been  an  inspir- 
ation to  Tolstoy  in  his  lifetime.   Allen  French 
spoke  of  the  proposals  that  a  statue  of  Thoreau  be 
erected  in  Concord.   There  is  a  quickened  interest 
among  Concord  folk  on  the  subject  and  their  desire 
is  evident  to  have  erected  some  tangible  memento 
of  him  whose  fame  grows  from  year  to  year." 

We  can  add  to  the  list  of  Thoreau  exhibitions 
that  gathered  at  Dartmouth  College's  Baker  Library 
by  Harold  Rugg.   It  featured  an  autograph  letter 
by  Thoreau. 

Miss  Marian  Kingston  of  Melrose,  Mass.  reports 
to  us  that  Fred  Waring  paid  tribute  to  Thoreau  on 
his  morning  radio  program  early  in  July.  He  not 
only  quoted  extensively  from  Thoreau' s  works  but 
also  dedicated  to  him  the  playing  of  the  popular 
song  "March  on  through  the  Wind."   Alas,  however, 
he  located  Concord  in  Connecticut  instead  of  Mas- 
sachusetts! 

The  outpouring  of  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles on  the  centenary  is  evidenced  in  this  quarter's 
bibliography  on  another  page.   However  watch  for 
still  another  flood  of  Thoreauana  in  the  periodi- 
cals in  a  few  weeks  when  the  results  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame  elections  are  announced.   We  hope  and  ex- 
pect Thoreau  to  be  among  those  honored. 

INTRODUCING  TWO  ESSAYS 

This  quarter  we  attempt  further  experimenta- 
tion in  our  attempts  to  produce  the  type  of  bulle- 
tin you  want.   The  feature  of  the  issue  is  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  great  Thoreau  library  of  the  late  Ju- 
lian W.  Abernethy,  now  a  part  of  the  Middlebury 
(Vermont)  College  library,  written  by  Dr.  Viola  0. 
White,  curator  of  the  collection.   Later  we  hope 
to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  other  great  collections 
of  Thoreauviana,  public  and  private. 

Our  second  major  feature  is  an  article  by  Jo 
Ann  Wheeler  telling  of  her  Thoreauvian  adventure  in 
upstate  New  York  a  decade  ago.   The  illustrations 
are  by  the  author.   Those  of  you  who  saw  the  exhi- 
bition at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
July  will  recall  her  painting  of  Thoreau  on  the 
Concord  River  and  those  of  you  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  visit  John  Rea's  Thoreau  library  in 
Urbana,  Illinois  have  seen  her  wood-carving  por- 
trait of  Thoreau.   One  detail  we  were  forced  to 
cut  from  her  article  through  lack  of  space  was  the 
account  of  publishing  a  little  mimeographed  maga- 
zine, Mother  Earth,  for  sixteen  issues  while  she 
was  on  her  farm.   There  is  hardly  an  issue  but 


contains  an  article  on  Thoreau  and  his  philosophy 
of  life.   This,  too,  if  you  like  it,  will  be  but 
the  first  of  a  series  of  autobiographical  accounts 
of  modern  Thoreauvian  adventures. 

To  return  to  Dr.  White's  article:   May  we 
urge  each  of  you  to  drop  in  at  the  Middlebury  Col- 
lege Library  when  next  you  are  in  the  vicinity  and 
see  their  magnificent  collection.   For  those  of  you 
who  wish  a  more  detailed  catalog  of  its  contents, 
we  refer  you  to  its  published  checklists: 

Potter,  Harriet  Smith,   "a  Check  List  of  Books 
m  the  Julian  Wells  Abernethy  Library  of  American 
Literature."   MIDDLFBURY  COLLEGE  BULLETIN,  XXV, 
(October,  1930).  ' 

White,  Viola  C.   A  CHECK  LIST:  ABERNETHY  LIBRARY 
OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE.   Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont:  Middlebury  College  Press ,  1940. 
291pp. 

•   "A  Check  List  of  Thoreau  Items  in  the 

Abernethy  Library  of  Middlebury  College."  In  Cook, 
Reginald  Lansing.   CONCORD  SAUNTERER.   Middlebury, 
Vermont:  Middlebury  College  Press,  1940.   91pp. 
This  also  contains  the  first  printing  of  a  number 
of  small  pieces  of  Thoreauviana  from  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  library  collection. 

We  are  indebted  too  to  the  Middlebury  College 
Library  for  permission  to  print  in  thle  bulletin  a 
copy  of  the  Abernethy  Collection  bookplate. 

A  TEACHER'S  AVOCATION 

by 
Viola  C  White 
Curator:  Abernethy  Library 

However  communicative  books  may  be  of  their 
Dwn  contents  it  Is  their  custom  to  preserve  a  stony 
silence  as  to  how  they  came  to  reach  the  library 
which  they  now  adorn.   Moat  of  the  Thoreau  items  in 
the  Abernethy  collection  form  no  exception  to  this 
rule.   A  few  of  them,  however,  are  referred  to  in 
the  correspondence  which  their  donor  Dr.  Julian 
Willis  Abernethy  conducted  with  his  friend  and  fel- 
low collector  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hill  throughout  a  number 
of  years.   After  Dr.  Abernethy' s  death  Mr.  Hill 
generously  turned  over  to  our  library  the  originals 
of  the  letters,  and  we  are  thus  able  both  to  know 
when  and  how  the  items  arrived,  and  to  share  Dr. 
Abernethy' s  pleasure  in  first  buying  them.   In 
reading  about  his  finds,  however,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  for  the  sake  of  proportion  that  many 
an  item  in  his  collection  about  which  he  keeps  si- 
lent is  Just  as  important  as  these  favored  few 
which  "got  themselves  talked  about." 


At  the  beginning  or  Lne  correspondence  ur. 
Abernethy  accurately  describes  himself  as  "a  Tho- 
reau collector  with  an  unappeasable  ambition  to  ob- 
tain everything  however  remote  pertaining  to  Tho- 
reau." In  his  letter  of  Oct.  6,  1919  he  writes: 
"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  not  long  ago 
obtained  the  manuscript  of  the  poem  "The  Fisher's 
Son'  which  in  the  original  consisted  of  seventeen 
verses.   Of  these  Emerson  selected  four  to  print, 
one  of  them  marked  out  by  Thoreau.   There  are  many 


corrections  In  pencil.  Sanborn  intimates  that  the 
title  was  chosen  by  Emerson.  .  .  The  title  is  Tho- 
reau's.  as  shown  by  the  manuscript." 

In  this  same  letter  he  writes:  "You  will  un- 
derstand the  collector's  distress  of  mind  over  any 
item  in  print  that  seems  to  be  beyond  his  reach. 
My  most  recent  relief  from  such  distress  was  a 
Russian  translation  of  Walden,  obtained  from  Pet- 
rograd. " 

The  letter  of  Oct.  25,  1919  celebrates  another 
manuscript  accession:  "I  have  the  poem  on  his  bro- 
ther John,  sent  from  Staten  Island  to  his  sister 
Helen  in  1843,  the  year  after  John's  death." 

On  March  24,  1920  Dr.  Abernethy  writes:  "Per- 
haps I  wrote  you  that  I  have  recently  obtained  a 
Thoreau  rello  of  considerable  Interest,  Hubbard's 
Indian  Wars ,  edition  of  1801,  which  first  belong- 
ed-to~ hTi—uncle  Charles  Dunbar,  containing  his 
autograph  and  under  it  the  autograph  of  Thoreau. 
At  the  back  is  a  page  of  notes  by  Thoreau.  Good- 
speed  gives  me  a  first  option  on  Thoreau  Items 
that  come  to  him." 

"April  23,  1920.   Goodspeed  has  written  me 
today,  by  the  way,  that  he  Is  sending  on  approval 
a  Gray's  Botany  with  Thoreau' s  signature." 

"July  10,  1920.   I  have  read  again  and  again 
what  you  say  about  your  library,  and  so  deeply  do 
I  sympathize  witn  you  in  your  misfortune  that  I 
almost  feel  a  sense  of  guilt  for  having  been  on 
the  whole  more  fortunate.   But  I  have  been  through 
many  a  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  my  books.   In  the 
old  days  of  Boston  and  New  York  I  made  It  my  rule 
of  oonduct  to  eat  a  ten  cent  lunch  and  save  fif- 
teen cents  for  books.  .  .  Even  today  my  brother 
with  whom  I  live  is  very  much  disgusted  because  I 
buy  old  books  Instead  of  new  clothes.   But  there 
is  a  difference  between  his  condition  and  viewpoint 
and  mine;  he  Is  a  prosperous  merchant  and  I  am  a 
broken  down  eohoolmaster.  He  is  a  Christian  and  I 
am  an  idolator;  I  gloat  over  a  newly  acquired 
'first'  as  If  It  were  the  source  of  my  salvation, 
and  I  think  It  is.   Surely  a  book  has  an  immortal 
soul,  which  one  may  worship,  for  didn't  Thoreau 
say  that  even  a  pine  tree  has  an  immortal  soul,  at 
which  Lowell  turned  up  his  untranscendental  nose?" 

"By  the  way,  I  purchased  the  Botany.  .  .  It 
is  unquestionably  the  book  that  he  always  carried 
about  with  him,  strapped  to  his  specimen  case,  and 
contains  many  pencilled  notes  as  well  as  his  full 
name  on  the  title  page.   Turning  over  Its  pages  is 
almost  like  tramping  with  him  in  the  fields." 

In  the  letter  of  Oct.  6,  1920  Dr.  Abernethy 
raises  a  subject  which  always  had  power  to  stir 
him  deeply, —  the  depredations  that  Sanborn  made 
upon  Thoreau1 s  text:  "I  wish  you  could  Include  an 
exposition  of  Sanborn's  perfidy.   I  have  one  of 
the  college  essays,  the  one  entitled  'Fate  among 
the  Ancients.'   A  comparison  with  Sanborn's  print- 
ed version  shows  that  he  made  eighteen  changes  in 
the  text."  Dr.  Abernethy  felt  especially  stronglyl 
on  the  subject  of  the  sanbornized  Walden  (the  Bib- 
liophile Edition)  and  page  after  page  of  the  cor- 
respondence exposes  In  detail  Sanborn's  destruc- 
tive editing  of  the  volume. 

This  same  letter  mentions  both  the  original 
Dial  set,  and  the  Dial  reprint.  "I  had  the  good 
luck,  three  years  ago,  to  obtain  the  Rowfant  re- 
print of  the  Dial,  with  two  supplementary  volumes 
of  historical  matter  by  George  Willis  Cooke,  for 
the  bargain  price  of  nineteen  dollars.  I  subse- 
quently got  the  original  in  parts.  So  I  am  well 
supplied  with  Dials  to  steer  by  in  my  Thoreau 
ramblings."  ._ 

"Nov.  9,  1920.   The  Thoreau  manuscript  /Tho- 
reau' s  letter  to  Rice  from  Concord,  Aug.  5,  1836/ 
was  received  in  due  time  and  In  perfect  condition. 
.  .  Naturally  its  possession  gives  me  great  satis- 
faction, and  I  add  it  to  my  little  collection  of 
precious  Thoreau  relics  with  a  feeling  of  princely 
wealth." 

"Dec.  23,  1920.   I  wrote  to  Victor  Sanborn 
and  received  yesterday  a  very  cordial  letter  from 
him.  He  has  two  of  the  Thoreau  essays,  one  of 
which  is  badly  mutilated,  having  only  about  half 
of  its  original  twelve  or  more  pages—the  one  of 
Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.  He  wants  §25 
for  each.   I  shall  take  one  of  them  and  possibly 
the  other,  If  I  can  economize  on  shoe  strings." 
/fhe  other  one  which  Dr.  Abernethy  tooK  may  have 


been  the  unpublished  oollege  essay  now  in  our  col- 
lection, "Whether  moral  excellence  tend  directly 
to  increase  intellectual  power. "7 

"Mar.  27,  1921.  I  must  tell  you  of  the  con- 
clusion of  my  correspondence  with  Victor  Sanborn. 
During  the  brief  interval  between  his  last  letter 
and  my  answer  he  died  from  pneumonia.  His  wife 
seemed  disposed  to  continue  business  with  me,  so  I 
finally  purchased  everything  she  had  pertaining  to 
Thoreau.   There  was  a  box  full  of  miscellaneous 
papers,  mostly  duplicates  of  Sanborn's  letters  and 
copy  for  the  press  while  he  was  printing  the  last 
biography  of  Thoreau.   But  I  found  a  few  Items  of 
real  worth.   The  most  precious  is  a  brief  letter 
written  by  Ellen  Sewall,  the  girl  with  whom  John 
and  Henry  were  in  love.   There  are  several  letters 
from  various  members  of  the  Ward  family,  with  al- 
lusions to  Thoreau.   Prudence  Ward,  the  aunt  of 
Ellen  Sewall,  boarded  with  the  Thoreaus  for  some 
time.   With  the  package  of  papers  also  came  an  As- 
tronomy with  Thoreau 's  autograph,  one  he  used  in 
oollege. " 

"Jan.  1,  1922.   My  latest  Thoreau  acquisition 
is  the  original  Tax  List  of  Concord  for  the  year 
1849.   Thoreau  is  put  in  the  list  for  merely  a 
poll  tax  of  $1.50  and  Emerson's  tax  for  the  year 
was  $231.   Against  Thoreau 's  name  is  the  entry 
'Paid,'  which  shows  that  he  was  not  that  year  at 
least  inclined  to  'civil  disobedience.'" 

"Nov.  11,  1922.   I  have  made  no  addition  of 
Thoreauana  lately,  except  a  French  translation  of 
Walden,  the  first  translation  of  any  of  his  books 
in  France. " 

On  January  1,  1923,  the  year  of  his  death, 
Dr.  Abernethy  set  forth  In  his  letter  to  his  friend 
the  purpose  he  had  long  held  for  his  Thoreau  col- 
lection: "Mr.  Greene  has  sent  me  a  priced  list  of 
the  Samuel  A.  Jones  collection,  footing  up  to  a- 
bout  §1200.  .  .  I  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  if 
he  desires  to  aid  in  building  a  monument  to  Tho- 
reau' s  fame  he  cannot  do  better  than  let  me  have 
such  Items  as  I  need  to  supplement  my  already  ex- 
tensive collection.   I  have  explained  to  him  very 
fully  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  disposition  of  my 
Thoreau  library,  as  provided  for  in  my  'last  will 
and  testament,'  namely,  Middlebury  College.  He 
professes  to  be  pleased  with  this  idea,  and  has 
promised  that  In  case  he  decides  to  break  the  col- 
lection, he  will  let  me  have  what  I  most  need  and 
want .  " 

Dr.  Abernethy,  however,  obtained  only  a  few 
minor  items  from  the  Jones  collection  sold  by  Mr. 
Greene.   "Apr.  18,  1923.   Among  the  articles  that 
I  obtained  are  the  inkstand  and  other  little  curi- 
os .  .  .  also  three  college  compositions." 

Ten  years  of  technicalities  and  delays  inter- 
vened after  Dr.  Abernethy 's  death  before  his  Tho- 
reau library,  now  housed  In  the  east  wing  of  the 
Middlebury  College  library  and  endowed  by  his 
younger  brother  Mr.  Frank  D.  Abernethy,  again  be- 
gan to  ad'ii  new  members  to  itself.   And  from  now  on 
the  story  must  proceed  without  the  charm  of  Dr. 
Abernethy' s  individual  comment,  yet  still  follow- 
ing, we  trust,  the  course  he  so  clearly  marked  out. 

In  1934-35  our  Thoreau  accessions  Included  a 
presentation  copy  to  Daniel  Rlcketson  of  Salt's 
Henry  David  Thoreau ;  the  pamphlet  "Thoreau' s  last 
letter,"  edited  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson;  Put- 
nam' s  Monthly  of  December,  1853  with  Thoreau' s 
signature  on  the  cover;  and  the  Czecho-Slovaklan 
translation  of  Walden. 

In  1935-36  we  acquired  fifteen  pages  of  Tho- 
reau' a  manuscript  Journal  written  at  Concord,  Oc- 
tober, 1851;  a  letter  to  George  William  Curtis  in 
Thoreau' s  own  hand;  and  parts  of  Thoreau 's  pub- 
lished Week  annotated  with  manuscript  notes  by 
Walt  Whitman. 

In  1937-38  we  added  the  Japanese  translation 
of  Walden;  a  Thoreau  letter  to  Mr.  Heard  on  the 
subject  of  the  wooden  bridge  at  Concord;  and  Wil- 
liam Fllery  Channlng's  letter  to  Thoreau,  first 
suggesting  the  Walden  experiment.   In  this  letter 
which  Channing  sent  from  New  York  on  March  5,  1845 
to  his  Concord  walking  companion  he  wrote:  "I  see 
nothing  for  you  in  this  earth  but  that  field  which 
I  once  christened  'Briars';  go  out  upon  that, 
build  yourself  a  hut,  and  there  begin  the  grand 
process  of  devouring  yourself  alive.   I  see  no  al- 
ternative, no  other  hope  for  you."   The  acquisition 


of  tnib  letter  would  have  pleased  Dr..  Abernethy, 
for  he  had  tried  In  vain  during  his  lifetime  to 
purchase  it  from  the  gentleman  who  owned  it. 

In  1939-40  we  bought  from  the  Paul  Lemperly 
oollection  what  is  without  question  the  most  valu- 
able item  in  the  whole  library .--Thoreau" s  copy  of 
Walden  containing  his  autograph  and  annotated 
throughout  in  his  own  hand.   Compared  with  this 
the  other  additions  of  the  year  seem  of  minor  im- 
portance, though  in  reality  it  was  a  very  good 
Thoreau  year,  bringing  in  Horace  Scudder's  auto- 
graphed copy  of  the  Walden  1862  edition  and  two 
manuscript  letters,  Thoreau 's  heretofore  unpub- 
lished letter  to  Storer  on  bird  life  in  the  Cam- 
bridge yard,  and  his  acknowledgment  to  Mary  H. 
Brown  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.  of  the  may flowers  she 
sent  him. 

In  the  year  1940-41  we  bought  the  Walden  owned 
by  Dr.  Bucke,  Walt  Whitman's  friend.   It  contains  a 
pencilled  reminiscence  in  the  doctor's  hand  of  John 
Burrough's  call  upon  the  Thoreau  family  after  the 
poet-naturalist's  death,  and  Mrs.  Thoreau' s  solemn 
assertion  to  him  that  "Emerson  was  very  fond  of 
Henry  and  was  so  much  with  him  that  he  caught  his 
style."  We  also  added  this  year  a  first  edition 
of  John  Burrough's  Indoor  studies  inscribed  by  the 
author  with  the  sentiment:  "Thoreau  was  probably 
the  wildest  civilized  man  this  country  has  pro- 
duced"; a  first  edition  of  Walden,  advertisements 
dated  April,  1854,  with  two  Thoreau  letters  In- 
serted; and  a  long,  informative  fourteen-page  let- 
ter which  Thoreau  sent  to  F.  B-  Sanborn  from  Bed- 
wing,  Minnesota,  June  25,  1861,  describing  navi- 
gation on  the  Minnesota  River  and  the  Indians  there. 

Tn  1942-43  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hill,  Dr.  Abernethy's 
friend  and  correspondent,  allowed  us  to  acquire 
from  his  collection  two  assocatlon  copies  of  Wal- 
den in  first  edition,  one  being  the  Walden  of  John 
Drinkwater,  the  English  author,  with  his  autograph, 
the  other  a  volume  presented  to  Mrs.  Townsend  by 
E.  R.  Hoar,  presumably  the  brother  of  the  Edward 
Hoar  with  .vhom  Thoreau  made  his  third  trip  to  the 
Maine  Woods.   We  also  added  John  Addington  Symond'3 
copy  of  Cape  Cod,  illustrated  by  the  Watson  water 
colors  and  containing  Symond' s  bookplate. 

^nd  so  it  goes.  The  pleasant  tale  of  "Books-- 
the  treasured  wealth  of  the  world"  could  run  on  In- 
definitely; but  enough  has  been  told  to  indicate 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  teacher  and  scholar  whose 
"Thoreau  mania"  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  has  given 
the  Abernethy  library  its  content  and  its  purpose. 

/Editor's  note:  Julian  Willis  Abernethy  wat. 
born  in  New  Haven,  Vermont  on  January  23,  1853. 
He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1876  and 
later  studied  English  literature  at  Yale.  He 
held  teaching  positions  at  Middlebury,  Adelphl  A- 
cademy,  and  Berkeley  Institute  and  was  a  trustee 
of  Middlebury  from  1901  until  his  death  at  Burl- 
ington on  July  1,  1923.  He  was  the  author  of  AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE  and  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  long  stan- 
dard school  text 3 J 

A  THOREAUVIAN  ADVENTURE 

by 
Jo  Ann  Wheeler 

I  don't  remember  wnat  started  it.   Certainly 
not  a  conscious  desire  to  emulate  the  sage  of  Wal- 
den Pond.   We'd  read  Walden,  of  course,  read  and 
admired  and  felt  a  kinship  with  the  sturdy  philoso- 
pher of  Concord,  but  that  was  hardly  enough  to  send 
us  on  a  four  year  experiment  of  our  own.  Nor  was 
It  economic  necessity.   A  year  or  so  later  we  might 
have  been  driven  to  some  sort  of  makeshift-living, 
like  so  many  others  during  those  depression  years. 
But  in  1931,  the  year  of  our  exodus,  we  were  sit- 
ting pretty,  with  a  home  of  our  own,  a  small  Income 
and  a  bit  of  money  saved  ahead. 

It  was  more  likely  a  sense  of  adventure,  for 
It  was  adventure  as  we  lived  It  and  as  we  recall  it 
now.   It  was  also  fun,  in  spite  of  many  obvious 
difficulties. 

My  parents  owned  a  farm  up-state,  in  the  Hud- 
son-Taconic  region  of  New  York.   It  is  a  country  of 
low-rolling  hills  dotted  with  lakes  and  crosBed  by 
many  streams.  In  the  spring,  when  our  daughter, 
Shelley,  was  six  months  old  we  built  two  cabins  in 
a  field  above  a  wooded  ravine  on  this  farm.  To  the 
east  lay  a  wide  valley  reaching  to  the  Taconlc 
mountains  some  twenty  miles  away.   The  field  about 
us  sloped  away  to  the  east  and  southward  to  the  ra- 
vine.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  garden  home. 


Most  of  tne  lumoer  for  our  shacks  came  from 
two  abandoned  houses  of  the  pre-revolutionary  era. 
Hand-hewn  oak  timbers,  lathe  and  wooden-pegged 
beams;  hinges,  latches  and  old-fashioned  square 
nails  of  hand-wrought  iron  all  went  Into  the  cabins, 

Scotty's  one-room  shack  cost  but  $15,  less 
than  Thoreau* s  at  Walden,  a  faot  which  gave  him 
much  satisfaction.   The  larger  shack,  in  which  we 
mostly  lived,  consisted  of  one  large  room,  a  smal- 
ler kitchen  and  a  fairly  ample  closet.   It  cost 
exactly  $75,  most  of  the  outlay  being  for  the 
large  second-hand  windows  which  opened  on  to  the 
ravine  and  the  eastern  view,  for  wallboard  and  lin- 
oleum and  a  cast  Iron  sink  with  drainpipe  which  was 
our  only  concession  to  modern  convenience.  A  clear 
spring  In  the  ravine  provided  us  with  a  neverfail- 
lng  water  supply.  „„, 
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Jon  Thoreau  was  born  in  the  spring  of  1932  in 
ny  parents'  home  across  the  way.   The  months  before 
lis  birth  had  been  somewhat  difficult.   It  was  the 
rforst  year  of  the  depression,  a  drought  the  previous 
summer  had  cut  off  most  of  the  garden  food  and  our 
small  savings  were  melting  fast.   We  had  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  canned  tomatoes  and  string  beans 
out  no  milk,  no  eggs,  and  no  bread  except  for  the 
bagful  of  stale  oddments  from  a  bakery  whenever  the 
weather  permitted  us  to  reach  town.  However  these 
consisted  mainly  of  white  bread  and  cake,  not  at 
all  the  proper  diet  for  an  unborn  child.   Along 
towards  spring  a  neighbor  brought  us  a  quarter  of 
venison  which  he  shyly  called  "spring  lamb."  That 
was  heaven  sent. 

It  was  our  only  time  of  real  deprivation. 
The  gardens  began  to  yield  well  and  we  canned  much 
and  saved  many  root  crops  as  well  as  fruit.  A 
cellar  dug  Into  the  side  of  the  ravine  made  a  fine 
storage  spot  and  held  our  plentiful  supply  of  food 
for  winter.   We  built  a  henhouse  and  had  all  the 
eggs  we  needed,   a  $5  corn  grinder  from  Sears  fur- 
nished us  with  meal  from  our  own  corn.   For  wheat 
meal  we  purchased  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat  from  the 
local  seed  store,  and  we  also  found  that  our  own 
popcorn  served  with  honey  and  milk  made  a  delicious 
breakfast  food.   For  milk.  I  tutored  a  neighbor's 
soy  who  neeaed  help  in  algebra,  and  for  spare  cash, 
I   also  tutored  two  other  boys  who  needed  to  make 
ip  school  work.   The  girl  on  the  next  farm  helped 
ne  when  babies  and  washing  were  a  bit  too  much, 
and  In  return  I  taught  her  to  sew.  Honey  was  a 
cash  crop,  though  not  at  first.   When  two  year  old 
Shelley  investigated  the  beehives,  we  paid  the  doc- 
tor with  honey.  Later  it  became  a  dependable 
source  of  Income,  so  that  sometimes  we  felt  quite 
un-Thoreauvlan.  However  something  always  turned  up 
to  deprive  us  of  any  embarrassing  surplus. 

The  winters  were  cold.   Sometimes  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  wear  more  clothes  to  bed  than  we  wore 
luring  the  daytime.  Before  we  could  start  break- 
fast in  the  morning  we  had  to  thaw  out  the  tea- 
kettle and  the  water  reservoir.   On  one  occasion 
the  thermometer  registered  ten  below  zero  Inside 
the  cabin,  but  we  slept  well  and  the  babies  had  no 
colds.   That  was  the  worst  winter,  when  the  ther- 
mometer plummetted  to  35  below.   Animals  drifted 
down  from  Canada  in  search  of  food  and  a  sheep  or 
two  on  the  next  farm  were  killed  by  wolves.   I  was 
terrified  one  evening  by  a  blood-curdling  scream 
just  below  the  window.   The  next  morning  we  found 
huge  cat-paw  tracks  on  the  doorstep,  circling  the 
yard  and  the  henhouse.  My  brother  tracked  It  to  a 
swamp  and  when  he  treed  the  animal,  discovered  it 
to  be  a  Canada  lynx. 

One  fall  mice  overran  the  cabin  from  the  corn- 


fields.  Nothing  we  could  do  had  any  effect.   We 
were  In  despair  when  a  series  of  scufflinge  and 
saueals  of  mortal  terror  announced  the  arrival  of 
rats  who  soon  drove  the  mice  away.   But  the  rats 
were  worse  and  harder  to  fight-   Then  came  a  new 
period  of  squeals  and  death  scurryings.   Our  new 
oenefactor  turned  out  to  be  a  long  gray  weasel  who 
soon  rid  us  of  the  rats.   There  were  some  discon- 
certing moments  such  as  the  night  I  woke  to  find 
two  iridescent  green  eyes  glaring  at  me  from  the 
foot  of  my  bed.   The  weasel,  it  seemed,  liked  the 
waVmth  of  my  feet.  However  he  soon  disappeared 
and  we  were  left  in  peace. 

It  wasn't  exactly  an  easy  life  but  it  was  fun. 
Scotty  worked  long  hard  hours  to  grow  food  and  cut 
fuel  for  the  long  winters.  He'd  exchange  work  with 
the  neighbors  or  do  odd  Jobs  for  manure  for  gardens 
and  hotbeds.   After  that  he'd  work  until  dark  among 
the  flowers  or  with  the  bees.  It  wasn't  all  sweet- 
ness and  light.   Unlike  Thoreau,  we  were  not  alone; 
both  of  us  were  somewhat  moody  individuals,  with  an 
intense  desire  for  personal  freedom  that  at  times 
made  companionship  difficult.   But  we  shared  many 
fundamental  likes  and  dislikes  and  both  enjoyed 
long  discussions  on  topics  philosophic,  political 
and  economic,  with  enough  difference  in  outlook  to 
insure  a  lively  if  not  downright  scrappy  debate. 
And  we  hnt.v>  loved  the  out-of-doors. 


"Flower  of  the  Season.-  NEW  TORK  HERALD 


TRIBUNE.   August  13,  1945.   An  editorial  on  Tho- 
reau' a  love  of  water  lilies. 

"Upland  Thoughts."  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MON- 
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Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  times  we 
were  lonely.   There  were  none  among  our  neighbors, 
good  and  kind  as  they  were,  and  tolerant  of  our 
lueerness,  who  could  furnish  the  intellectual  stim- 
ulant we  needed.   The  children  too  needed  cor.pan- 
lonship  and  as  they  grew  older  they  would  need 
schools.   When  an  opening  occurred  in  the  staff  of 
the  Modern  School  in  the  community  in  which  we  al- 
ready owned  our  own  home,  we  applied  for  it.   The 
change  was  a  logical  one,  since  we  feel  that  this 
school  is  one  whose  ideals  would  be  in  harmony  with 
Thoreau' s  own.   But  we  sometimes  dream  of  another 
experiment:  this  time  among  a  group  of  like-minded 
souls  who  wish  to  build  a  school  and  community  and 
live  in  a  fellowship  of  freedom. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Adams,  Raymond  W.   "Thoreau' s  Diploma.."  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE,  XVII  (May,  1945),  174-5-   A  note 
showing  that  it  was  the  M-A.  and  not  the  A-B. 
degree  which  Thoreau  refused  to  pay  for. 

.   "Thoreau' s  Growth  at  Walden."  CHRISTIAN 

REGISTER,  CXXIV  (July,  1945),  268-70.   An  essay 

on  Thoreau' s  intellectual  maturing. 

.   "Thoreau* s  Sources  for  'Resistance  to  Civil 

Government.'"  STUDIES  IN  PHILOLOGY,  XLII  (July, 

1945),  640-53.  A  scholarly  study  of  the  origins 
of  Thoreau' s  ideas  on  civil  disobedience. 
Anon.   "Greenwich  Museum  Shows  Thoreauiana.   NE* 
YORK  SUN.   July  20,  1945-   A  brief  account  of 
the  exhibition.  In  the  July  bulletin  we  incor- 
rectly stated  the  Bruce  Museum's  address,   it 
should  be  Greenwich,  Conn.  . 

_.   "Henry  Thoreau."  C00PERAT0R.  July  9,  1945 

An  editorial.  _  . 

"July  4--Centenary  of  Thoreau" s  Indepen- 

dince."  INTERPRETER.   July  2,  1945-  Editorial- 

.   "Walden  Centenary  Is  Observed  by  Concord 
folks."  CONCORD  ENTERPRISE.   July  5,  1945.   Ac- 
count of  the  Concord  meeting.  a»„„0 
.   "World  Famous  Walden  Pond  at  Concord  Scene 
oT  Thoreau  'Experiment  in  Living'  Marks  Centen- 
nial Tomorrow."  BOSTON  TRAVELER.   July  3,  1945- 
features  a  large  composite JPhotograg- ^^ 

BalTRIBU^   AugSsf  28,P1945.   Another  "after  read- 
ing  Thoreau"  sonnet. 


ITOR.   August  4,  1945.  Another  sonnet. 

Crowell,  Reid.   "Thoreau  and  Walden  Pond."  ORE- 
GONIAN.  May  (?),  1944.  A  sonnet. 

Frost,  Ruth  H.   "Thoreau's  Worcester  Friends:  II. 
Harrison  G.  0.  Blake."  NATURE  OUTLOOK,  III 
(May,  1945),  116-8.  A  fine  brief  study  of  Tho- 
reau's friend  and  editor. 

Guy,  Don.   "Plan  Simple  Ceremonies  at  Walden  Pond- 
TAUNTON  (Mass.)  DAILY  GAZETTE.  July  3,  1945. 
On  the  Concord  meeting. 

Kane,  Henry  B.   "Spring  at  Walden,  1945- "  BORZOI 
BATTLEDORE,  I  (May,  1945),  6-7.   A  comparison 
with  the  spring  of  1845, in  the  A.A.Knopf  house 
organ. 

Kwiat,  Joseph  J.   "Thoreau  and  George  Minott." 

AMERICAN  SPEFCH,  XX  (February,  1945),  78.  Note 
correction  of  date  given  in  July  bibliography. 

Landis,  Benson  Y.   "The  Decentralist  at  Walden 

Pond."   CHRISTIAN  CENTURY,  LXII  (July  11,  1945), 
810-11.   Thoreau's  economic  theories. 

.   "The  Squatter  at  Walden."  ADVANCE,  CXXXVII 

(July.  1945),  16-7.  More  on  his  economics. 

"The  Squatter's  Hut  at  Walden."  AMERICAN 


JOURNAL  OF  ECONOMICS  4ND  SOCIOLOGY,  IV  (April, 
1945),  327-32.   a  still  further  expansion  of 
Thoreau's  economic  theories,  the  most  thorough 
of  the  aeries. 
Steel,  Kurt.   "Prophet  of  the  Independent  Man." 
PROGRESSIVE,  IX  (September  24,  1945),  9.   An  ex- 
cellent brief  essay  on  Thoreau. 
Tenenbaum,  S.   "An  Oasis-"   CHICAGO  JEWISH  COURIER. 

February  7,  1937.  An  essay  in  Yiddish. 
Thoreau,  Henry  David.   "The  Battle  of  the  Ants." 
ENCORE.  July,  1945.  P. 70-6.   A  reprinting  of 
a  portion  of  WALDEN  with  an  excerpt  from  an  es- 
say by  Kirby  and  Spence  on  ants  which  Thoreau 
used  as  a  source. 
Walker,  James.   "The  Ancestry  of  Thoreau."  SATUR- 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE.   September  8,  1945.  P. 8. 
A  letter  to  the  editor  from  a  New  Zealander  giv- 
ing some  new  light  on  Thoreau's  ancestry,  with 
a  note  by  Henry  S.  Canby.   Important  for  students 
of  Thoreau's  biography, 
'f/hi cher,  George  F.  WALDEN  REVISITED.   The  follow- 
ing reviews: 

Arvin,  Newton.  NEW  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY,  XVIII, 

(September,  1945),  415-6. 
G(arrison),  W.  E.   CHRISTIAN  CENTURY,  LXII 

(August  1,  1945),  885- 
Gar side,  E.  B.   NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW. 

August  5,  1945. 
Johnson,  Gerald  W.  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE. 

September  11,  1945. 
Krutch,  Joseph  Wood.  NATION.   August  4,  1945 
White,  Elliott  Adams.   "Distances  at  Walden."  SAT- 
URDAY REVIEW  OF  LITE°ATURE.   August  4,  1945-  A 
letter  to  the  editor  on  the  cairn  controversy. 


From  the  letters  of  Emily  Dickinson:   "The 
fire-bells  are  oftener  now,  almost,  than  the  church 
bells.   Thoreau  would  wonder  which  did  the  most 
harm. " 


The  Thoreau  Society  is  an  Informal  organiza- 
tion of  several  hundred  students  and  followers  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  all  interested.  Fees  are  one  dol- 
lar a  year.  Offiers  are  Raymond  Adams,  Chapel  Hill 
\t.C.,  president;  Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler,  Concord,  Mass. 
vice-president;  Walter  Harding,  New  York  City,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

IMPORTANT*. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war,  your  secretary 
expects  soon  to  be  transfered  and/or  released  by 
Selective  Service.   It  is  impossible  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  predict  when  the  ohange  will  come  or 
what  my  future  address  will  be.  However  I  shall 
leave  adequate  forwarding  addresses  behind  me  and 
all  mall  addressed  to 

Walter  Harding 

670  West  165th  Street 
New  York  32,  N.  Y. 
should  reach  me  without  too  much  delay.  I  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  announce  a  more  permanent  ad- 
dress. 
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THOREAU  IN  HOLLAND 


Several  yeara  ago  when  the  by-laws  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  were  being  drawn  up,  there  was 
some  debate  whether  it  should  be  named  "The  Tho- 
reau Society"  or  "The  Thoreau  Society  of  America." 
fortunately  the  former  title  was  chosen.   We  have 
had  several  members  in  Canada,  but  they  can  easily 
be  included  in  that  loose  term  "America."   Now 
however  we  have  spread  across  the  Atlantic  to  Am- 
sterdam, Holland- 
Last  summer  a  letter  was  received  in  Concord 
from  one  C.  W.  Bieling  of  Amsterdam  asking  if 
there  were  anyone  in  Thoreau' s  native  town  parti- 
cularly interested  in  his  life  and  works.   Miss 
Bartlett,  the  town  librarian,  forwarded  the  letter 
on  to  your  secretary  and  full  information  concern- 
ing our  society  was  dispatched  to  him  post  haste. 
An  application  for  membership  came  in  the  return 
mail  and  since  then  we  have  carried  on  a  long  and 
interesting  correspondence. 

One  of  our  first  questions  to  Mr.  Bieling 
was  concerning  the  little  socialistic  community 
named  Walden  founded  near  Amsterdam  by  ^rederik 
van  Eeden.  Mr.  Bieling  responded  not  only  with 
maps  showing  its  exact  location,  but  also  went  to 
the  van  Xeden  archives  in  the  university  library 
in  Amsterdam  and  after  careful  research  wrote  a 
brief  history  of  the  colony  which  I  am  delighted 
to  reprint  here: 

FREDERIK  VAN  EEDEN '3  V/ALDEN.   About  1880  the 
idealistic  trend  which  can  be  traced  throughout 
the  19th  century  in  Europe,  raised  strongly  to  the 
surface  in  Holland.   So  clearly  and  vigorously  did 
it  show  itself  that  "the  renaissance  of  the  men  of 
the  eighties"  is  now  a  standard  phrase  in  Holland. 
Many  of  the  idealists  who  grouped  themselves  a- 
round  the  periodical  DE  NIEUWE  GIDS  (THE  NEW  GUIDE) 
held  the  socialistic  doctrine. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  young  poets,  a 
founder  of  DE  NIEUWE  GIDS,  was  Frederlk  van  Eeden, 
a  physician  by  profession,  who  assiduously  sought 
after  a  renewal  of  society  and  of  individual  life. 
He  lived  from  i860  to  1932.   As  a  writer  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  modern  Dutch  classics  with  his 
book  LITTLE  JOHN,  the  symbolical  story  of  a  child 
life,  which  is  of  an  imperishable  freshness. 

In  1897  he  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  translate  his  meditations  on  "the  new 
life"  into  deeds,  and  started  propagating  the 
founding  of  a  colony  of  the  like-minded  on  a  com- 
munistic base.   The  members  should  have  to  earn 
their  livelihood  and  to  renounce  wealth  and  unne- 
cessary comfort. 

This  colony,  for  which  he  chose  the  name  "Wal- 
den,"  was  founded  at  Sussum,  near  Amsterdam.   In 
the  University  library  of  Amsterdam,  there  is  a 
copy  of  Thoreau' s  V/ALDEN  which  the  young  utopist 
had  studied  with  great  zeal.   The  book  has  been 
excellently  translated  into  Dutch  by  Miss  Suze  de 
Jongh  van  Damwoude  and  ^rederik  van  Eeden  wrote  a 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


THE  WALDEN  CENTENNIAL 

Just  as  we  had  hoped  the  centennial  of  Tho- 
reau' s  Walden  experiment  promises  to  continue  its 
celebration  throughout  its  two-year  duration.  To 
continue  our  account: 

The  New  England  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  few  societies  to 
which  Thoreau  ever  belonged,  celebrated  with  an 
exhibition  in  the  early  fall.   It  included  a  box 
turtle,  several  eggs  and  many  fine  plant  mounts 
which  Thoreau  had  donated  to  the  museum.   It  also 
included  several  autographed  first  editions  of  his 
books,  some  Thoreau  pencils,  an  unpublished  manu- 
script letter,  and  the  museum  library  lending  book 
with  Thoreau' s  signature  scattered  frequently 
through  its  pages.   Attendance  at  the  exhibition 
far  exceeded  all  expectation  despite  the  fact  that 
the  newspapers  gave  it  little  publicity. 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  Bridgewater , 
Massachusetts  held  a  small  Thoreau  exhibition  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  witti  material  from  your 
secretary's  collection. 

Most  exciting  news  however  comes  from  Chica- 
go, Illinois.   Under  the  leadership  of  Rousseau 
\fan  Voorhies  and  Frederic  Babcock  a  meeting  v:a3 
called  at  the  University  of  Chicago's  Internation- 
al House  on  November  18th  with  talks  by  Napier 
Wilt  of  the  university  English  department;  Major 
Frank  Beals,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
J.  Bernard  >/alsh;  Dr.  Kathleen  M.  Gibbons  and  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Strozier.   More  than  two  hundred  people 
attended  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  a 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  Thoreau  Society  was  immed- 
iately formed  with  the  following  officers:   presi- 
dent, Daniel  E.  Hager;  vice-presidents,  Frederic 
Babcock  and  Ralph  Eorngold;  secretary,  Miss  Rose 
Berger;  treasurer,  Rousseau  Van  Voorhies;  and  his- 
torian, Major  Beals.   Those  living  in  the  Chicago 
area  who  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  the  new  group 
may  write  the  secretary  at  1225  East  47,  Chicago 
15- 

Our  chain  of  local  Thoreau  groups  is  slowly 
but  surely  spreading  across  the  country.   Concord, 
iNew  York,  Washington,  Chicago.   Soon  we  hope  to 
|add  others  to  the  list.   If  you  are  interested  in 
forming  a  local  group,  write  your  secretary  for  a 
list  of  the  members  in  your  area. 
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To  continue  our  series  of  Thoreau  illustrations 
this  quarter  we  include  a  reproduction  of  his  map 
of  Walden  Pond  which  was  first  included  in  the  o- 
riglnal  editions  of  WALDEN,  but  which  has  been 
dropped  from  most  later  editions.   That  the  map  is 
scientifically  accurate  has  been  attested  to  by 
the  investigations  a  few  years  ago  by  Edward  Deevey, 
noted  in  an  9arlier  number  of  the  bulletin.   Tho- 
reau' s  contemporaries  however  refused  to  take  the 
map  seriously  and  he  records  in  his  Journal  for 
January  5,  1855:  "R.W.E.  told  of  Mr-  Hill,  his 
classmate,  of  Bangor,  who  was  much  interested  in  my 
'Walden I  but  relished  it  merely  as  a  capital  satire 
and  joke,  and  even  thought  that  the  survey  and  map 
of  the  pond  were  not  real,  but  a  caricature  of  the 
Coast  Survey."   Since  the  map  has  been  reduced  in 
this  reproduction,  the  inch  scale  is  not  accurate. 


(Continued  from  first  page) 
foreword  for  it . 

In  1898  Frederik  van  Eeden  bought  some  acres 
of  forest  land  and  persuaded  a  young  lady,  Misa  B. 
Zimmerman,  afterwards  Mrs.  A.    van  Schendel,  who 
had  asked  him  for  his  help  to  spend  in  an  honest 
manner  the  money  of  which  she  had  too  much,  to  buy' 
an  adjacent  country  seat  with  a  mansion  house. 
These  laid  idle  for  some  years  for  lack  of  working 
capital  to  start  the  colony.   In  the  beginning  the 
founder  had  to  fight  against  great  difficulties  in 
order  tfco  get  suitable  persons,  inspired  with  ideal- 
ism and  capable  of  hard  work.   In  the  first  years 
of  preparation,  all  kinds  of  people  who  had  been 
failures  in  society  applied  at  Walden  in  the  hope 
of  getting  there  an  easy  living.   During  this  time 
our  idealist  suffered  some  bitter  disappointments. 

Not  until  1903,  could  the  founder  give  solid 
form  to  his  colony.  He  then  had  at  his  disposal 
some  good  workers.   The  colonists  occupied  them- 
selves with  kitchen-gardening,  bread-baking,  pre- 
paring cocoa,  and  farming  honey.   Their  number  was 
not  great.   It  consisted  of  13  bakers,  6  gardeners, 
5  cocoaworkers,  2  servants,  1  bee-master  (Frederik 
van  Eeden  himself,  a  clever  apiarist)  and  2  admin- 
istrators; a  total  of  29  workers  of  which  17  ware 
married,  and  with  a  total  of  24  children.   The 
colony  was  profitable  for  some  years  but  finally 
had  to  be  dissolved  through  lack  of  yield. 

The  experiment  at  the  time  raised  a  good  deal 
of  scandal  in  Holland  and  the  queerest  rumors  about 
Walden,  such  as  adamitism  and  polygamy,  were  in 
circulation.   There  exists  a  witty  persiflage  on 
the  colony  by  J.  Saks,  "De  ploniers  van  Bussum," 
and  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day  there  appeared 
a  good  many  caricatures  of  Frederik  van  Eeden,  for 
instance  as  "Dr.  Frederik  van  Eeden,  Duke  of  Walden 

In  a  little  booklet  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, the  founder  of  Walden  has  laid  down  his 
aims  and  views:  VRIJE  ARBEID  OP  WALDEN.   Amster- 
dam: W.  Versluis,  1906. 

FOPEWORD  TO  THE  DUTCH  EDITION  OF  WALDEN.   Mr. 
Bieling  has  also  very  kindly  translated  for  us  Dr. 
van  Eeden' 8  Foreword  to  the  Dutch  edition  of  WAL- 
DEN.  The  book  itself  is  a  collector's  item  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  is  it  the  first 
Dutch  translation  of  Thoreau,  but  also  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  bookmaking  art  as 
practised  by  van  Eeden1 s  circle  of  friends,  re- 
minding one  of  the  work  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in 
Victorian  England.   Its  beige  cloth  cover  is  im- 
printed with  an  ornate  and  intricate  design  in 
orange.   The  end-papers  are  eoually  unique.   Even 
the  typography  of  the  volume  is  distinctive.   But 
let  us  turn  to  Dr.  van  Eeden' s  Foreword: 

It  is  necessary  to  write  a  foreword  to  this 
book,  for  it  will  disappoint  many  of  us.   I  know 
people  are  looking  out  for  it  as  to  one  of  the 
books  which  can  direct  us  in  seeking  for  the  New 
Life.   But  tnis  will  be  rather  more  difficult  than 
one  expected.   There  is  nothing  in  it  of  that  lead- 
ing, that  sweeping,  more  or  less  gushing  enthusiasm 
which  most  of  us  seekers  are  longing  for.  They 
will  find  the  book  vague,  incoherent,  without  sup- 
port and  teaching. 

Yet  there  is  more  natural  wisdom  in  it  than 
in  many  books  which  count  now  for  sound  knowledge. 
By  means  of  some  little  sentences,  Thoreau  proves 
to  have  a  higher  and  deeper  soul  than  peoule  who 
Pass  nowadays  for  "enormous  thinkers."  You  do 
not  find  in  all  the  subtleness  and  learning  of 
Marx,  for  instance,  that  roomy  and  clear  insight 
which  Thoreau  has  and  which  he  brings  to  utterance 
by  some  loosely  sketched  words. 

Thoreau  is  of  the  same  race  as  Carlyle,  Emer- 
son, Walt  Whitman,  Ruskin  and  Tolstoi,  men  of 
strong  character,  strong  word,  broad  general  wis- 
dom and,  what  is  essential,  independence.   They  do 
not  lose  themselves  in  economic  reasoning,  but  see 
by  their  dlear  understanding  through  the  stupidi- 
ties of  the  economists  who  think  themselves  wise 
men.  For  the  genuine  they  have  respect,  but  they 


laugh  at  pseudo-science  with  a  quiet  sense  of  su- 
periority because  they  hold  to  a  wisdom  which  must 
go  before  all  science. 

Thoreau' s  great  importance  is  founded  in  his 
courage  and  independence.  He  feels  deeply  and 
dares  to  utter  truly  what  he  feels.  He  is  as  a 
straight-grown  tree  among  millions  of  underwood. 
In  a  normal  society  he  would  not  be  an  exception, 
but  in  ours,  where  nearly  all  are  suffering  from 
moral  deformation,  he  achieves  the  significance 
of  a  genius,  a  poet.   His  independence  and  origi- 
nality is  so  rare  that  this  alone  places  him  on  a 
line  with  the  great  writers  named  above.   His  word 
when  he  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  his 
tax,  that  in  our  rotten  society  the  right  place 
for  an  honest  man  is  in  Jail,  brings  thoughts  of 
the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity-   For  this  was 
not  the  deed  of  a  zealot.   Everyone  who  reads  this 
book  will  be  convinced  that  here  is  speaking  one  of 
those  happy  men  who  have  found  a  strong  balance  in 
themselves. 

Now  that  nearly  all  around  us  statesmen,  theo- 
logians, poets  and  scientists  are  bent  under  the 
burden  of  mass- suggestion,  bending  nature  to  a  foul 
law  and  custom,  such  courageous  and  original  na- 
tures are  a  support  and  a  directing  light  for  us, 
whom  we  hold  in  thankful  reverence  in  spite  of 
their  shortcomings.   Thoreau  was  not  extraordinar- 
ily tender  or  charitable,  but  he  was  a  righteous, 
a  straight-grown  man  who  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  bent  by  all  the  weight  of  the  world. 

For  this  reason  he  fled  from  the  world  because 
he  would  not  bend.   This  is  by  no  means  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  an  exa-nple,  but  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  virtues.   It  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  by  love  and  wisdom  taught  people  to  go 
righteously,  but  this  was  not  in  his  character. 
'  ,        «°hert  Owen,  a  more  narrow-minded  and  short- 
sighted man,  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  life  on 
ever  failing  attempts  to  bring  people  to  the  right 
way  of  living  for  he  had  the  qualities  which  Tho- 
reau lacked.   Thoreau  had  a  beautiful  and  righte- 
ous being— a  man  only  in  his  own  heart.   For  the 
foolish  money-making  masses  he  had  more  mockery 
than  patience.   Owen,  Marx,  Kropotkin  and  other 
reformers  of  actually  lower  feeling  and  under- 
standing than  Thoreau  could  unite  their  conception 
of  man  very  well  with  the  present  generation.   They, 
?oi+rf  a^f  *r?3ted  ^  the  good  which  would  come 
forth  immediately  out  of  this  misery,  out  of  fac- 
tories, machinery,  commerce,  and  thirst  for  money. 
They  could  do  this  just  because  they  felt  and 
looked  less  highly  and  poetically.   Then  it  is  net 
so  difficult.  oz 

But  on  a  still  higher  plane  both  views  of 
life  coincide  and  we  become  aware  that  if  there 
had  been  mixed  in  the  ore  of  Thoreau' s  character 
somewhat  more  of  pure  love-gold,  he  would  have 
thenworldn5er  and  finer  and  a  srsater  hlessing  to 
No  conception  of  man  is  so  great  or  deep  but 
it  can  join  in  with  this  generation  when,  by  char- 
itably looking  on,  one  sees  what  beauty  is  still 
slumbering  therein.   And  the  eye  of  the  poet  can 
detect  the  germinating  beauty  in  such  hideous 
tnings  as  our  present  factories  and  imolements. 
For  he  who  looks  attentively,  the  machine,  the  won- 
der of  science,  is  beautifying  itself  more  and 
more  every  day— and  out  of  the  present  chaos  of 
treachery  and  stupidity  one  day  there  will  rise  a 

ofr??1?9-?  Rl3ht  ~ind  Purlfcy  which  can  satisfy 
still  loft  er  and  higher  souls  than  Thoreau' s. 

ihe  place  where  I  am  writing  this  down  is 
named  after  Thoreau 's  stay,  not  for  some  resemb- 
hf™C\0r-meaninS'  but  as  an  homage  and  memorial  to 
of  tw  ImJ  *lme  Save  us  the  strongest  example 
of  that  which  all  who  are  striving  after  the  new 
life  need  in  the  first  place:  the  courage  to  be 
sincere  and  independent. 

Walden,  September  7,  1902. 

Pumor  has  it  that  the  Viking  Portable  Library, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  reprint  series,  plans  to  in- 
clude a  volume  of  Thoreau  in  its  1946  schedule,  to 
be  edited  by  "one  of  America's  best  known  editors." 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Teale,  Edwin  Way.   THE  LOST  WOODS:  ADVENTURES 
OF  A  NATURALIST.   New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1945- 
526pp.   Illustrated  with  200  photographs  by  the 
author.   J4.00.   (Because  it  is  thought  that  a 
great  many  of  our  members  will  be  interested  in 
adding  this  book  to  their  Thoreau  libraries,  we 
are  including  a  small  brochure  for  the  book,  kindly 
donated  by  the  publisher). 

Thoreau' s  earliest  widespread  appeal  was  to 
the  nature  lovers  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
And  despite  the  fact  that  more  and  more  emphasis 
is  nowadays  being  placed  on  his  social  philosophy, 
he  is  still  most  widely  known  and  loved  as  a  nature 
writer.   Edwin  >/ay  Teale  is  no  exception  in  the 
circle  of  Thoreau' a  admirers.   He  is  primarily 
Interested  m  Thoreau  tne  naturalist. 

Only  two  chapters  of  THE  LOST  WOODS  are  de- 
voted ostensibly  to  the  Sage  of  Walden,  but  hia 
spirit  can  be  felt  throughout  this  book,  just  as 
his  name  crops  up  page  after  page.   Mr.  Teale  has 
steeped  himself  in  the  writings  of  the  Concordian. 
However  he  makes  the  whole  country  his  Concord, 
the  ocean  his  Walden  Pond.  He  writes  of  Long  Is- 
land and  California,  the  Florida  Keys  and  Concord. 
He  thus  must  of  necessity  be  more  superficial  than 
Thoreau.  He  is  covering  too  wide  a  terrain.   At 
times  he  becomes  so  involved  in  extolling  the  uni- 
que wonders  of  Nature  that  he  produces  little  more 
than  a  well- written  "Believe  It  or  Not."  However 
when  he  settles  down  to  familiar  territory,  re- 
creating a  scene  from  the  "lost  woods"  of  his 
childhood  or  a  boyhood  rowboat  journey  down  the 
Ohio,  Mr.  Teale  is  at  his  best.   And  as  readers  of 
DUNE  BOY  well  know,  he  is  one  of  our  most  vivid 
nature  writers  of  today. 

Of  the  two  chapters  on  Thoreau,  one  tells  of 
an  auto  trip  along  the  banks  of  the  Concord  and 
Merrimac  on  the  centennial  of  the  journey  of  the 
Thoreau  brothers.  Members  of  the  New  York  group 
will  remember  his  account  of  this  trip  at  one  of 
their  meetings  several  years  ago.   Except  for  a 
thought -provoking  contrast  of  Thoreau  with  a  world 
going  madly  off  to  war,  it  adds  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  HDT. 

In  "Wildlife  at  Walden"  however  Mr.  Teale 
reaches  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  book.  Here 
is  an  examination  of  Walden  Pond  today  that  is  re- 
freshing after  the  thousands  of  complaints  as  to 
its  commercialisation.   The  spirit  of  Thoreau  is 
still  there  if  one  will  only  look  for  it.   And 
after  presenting  an  impressive  list  of  the  present- 
day  flora  and  fauna  of  the  region,  Mr.  Teale  con- 
cludes that  is  probably  even  wilder  in  our  days 
than  in  Thoreau1 s. 

Fortunately  too  Mr.  Teale  unlike  so  many  of 
the  nature  writers  is  able  to  see  beyond  Thoreau' s 
love  of  nature: 

It  is  not  as  a  compiler  of  local  lists  of 
flora  and  fauna  that  he's  most  important.  He 
worked  on  a  higher  plane.  .  .  Observing  the 
wild  life  of  Walden  and  the  surrounding 
countryside,  Thoreau  was  searching  in  the 
world  of  Nature  for  the  larger  meanings  of 
Life. 

Thoreau  has  been  blessed  with  a  host  of  good 
photographers  of  his  countryside.   Mr.  Teale  adds 
some  gems  to  the  collection  that  will  stand  well 
beside  the  work  of  G-leason  and  Kane.   THE  LOST 
WOODS  is  decidedly  a  volume  for  your  nature  book- 
shelf. 

"BRING-ING  UP  THOREAU."   If  you  happened  to 
read  George  McManus'  comic  strip  "Bringing  up  Fa- 
ther" for  April  17.  1945,  you  were  probably  as  tho- 
reauly  surprised  as  I.   Jiggs  learns  that  his  good 
friend  Clanahan  is  in  jail  again  and  so  runs  down 
to  visit  him: 

Jiggs:  Well,  yer  lookin'  natural.   What 're  you 
in  jail  for? 

Clanahan :  ''/hat  are  you  out  for? 
Shades  of  transcendental  conversation  in  Concord 
Jail! 


And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  humor,  ac- 
cording to  the  BOSTON  POST  (August  5,  1945),  Ed 
Gardner  ("Archie  the  Mug"  of  the  radio  program  Duf- 
fey's  Tavern)  takes  Thoreau  with  him  on  his  vaca- 
tions for  light  reading  matter.   We  have  also  been 
told  that  the  late  Robert  Benchley  was  a  Thoreau 


HALL  OF  FAKE.   No  doubt  by  now  you  have  read 
that  once  more  Thoreau  was  rejected  by  the  elect- 
ors of  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  late  October.   He  re- 
ceived only  36  votes  out  of  a  necessary  48.   The 
winners  this  year  were  Booker  T.  Washington,  Thom- 
as Paine,  Walter  Reed  and  Sidney  Lanier.   Paradox- 
ically enough  none  of  these  men  received  as  many 
votes  as  did  Thoreau  in  1940  (60  votes)  when  the 
requirements  for  election  were  more  difficult. 
With  sour  grapes  in  mind  we  can  say  as  we  have 
said  before  that  Thoreau  would  not  feel  at  all  at 
home  with  many  of  the  second-rate  politicians  an^ 
generals  already  in  the  hall.   But  we  do  wish  he 
might  have  been  given  this  recognition  if  only  to 
call  his  works  to  the  attention  of  so  many  who 
have  missed  him.   'We  shall  have  to  wait  now  until 
the  next  election  in  195C. 


THOREAU  AND  KEENE,  N.H.   Ralph  Chapman  of 
Chicago,  Illinois  writes  that  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Keene,  New  Hampshire  he  dropped  in  at  the  Crystal 
Restaurant  (across  the  tracks  from  the  railroad 
station)  and  notei  on  its  window  a  sign  asking 
"Did  you  know  that  the  famous  author  and  poet  Hen- 
ry David  Thoreau  was  once  intimately  associated 
with  this  building?"  Unfortunately  however  nobody 
in  the  restaurant  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter  except  to  state  vaguely  that  he  lived  there 
once.   That  of  course  is  incorrect  unless  they  are 
referring  to  a  possible  one-night  stop-over  on  one 
of  his  various  excursions  through  New  Hampshire. 
However  we  think  it  much  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Chap- 
man suggests,  that  it  has  some  connection  with 
Thoreau 'p  mother,  for  the  Dunbars  at  one  time  re- 
siled :   Keene. 


NEW  BROOK  FARM  ASSOCIATION.   Speaking  of  Tho- 
reau colonies,  you  may  be  interested  in  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  from  Bill  Tullos,  secretary 
of  the  New  3rook  Farm  Association: 

I  have  an  idee  fixe,  that  high  thinking  must 
be  accompanied  by  simple  living.   This  fits 
in  very  well  with  most  colony  schemes.  .  .^ 
I'd  like  to  elaborate  on  the  idea  of  David 
Thoreau,  set  forth  in  his  V/alden.   I'd  like 
to  start  my  ideal  colony  with  those  interest- 
ed in  living  the  simple  life.  .  .  However 
such  a  colony  could  not  expect  to  farm.  .  . 
Three  or  four  hours  at  the  most,  would  be  all 
the  time  needed  for  such  a  colony,  to  cut  and 
carry  up  all  the  wood  needed,  to  grow  and  put 
up  all  of  the  food  needed,  to  prepare  meals 
and  clean  up  the  living  quarters. 
!:lss  Frances  Atkinson,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion adds: 

We  intend  to  Thoreau  ourselves  into  the  lei- 
sure class,  so  we  will  at  last  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  v/hat  we  can  really  do  with 
our  talents. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  plans  and  ideas  of 
the  association,  we  suggest  you  write  Miss  Atkin- 
son at  420  West  Main  Street,  Castonla,  N.c. 

We  wish  to  cast  no  aspersions  on  the  efforts 
of  the  association.   Indeed  we  hsve  found  their 
literature  highly  interesting  and  suggestive.   But 
we  just  can't  resist  quoting  Thoreau 's  Journal  for 
October  19,  1855: 

Talking  with  Bellew  this  evening  about  Four- 
ierism  and  communities,  I  said  that  I  sus- 
pected any  enterprise  in  which  two  were  en- 
gaged together.  .  .  When  the  sticks  prop  one 
another,  none,  or  only  one,  stands  erect. 


TRADING  POST.   We  have  often  thought  of  con- 
ducting a  swappers'  column  In  our  bulletin.   We 
don't  know  that  Thoreau  was  addicted  to  horse- 
trading,  but  we  have  an  idea  that  some  of  our  mem- 
bers might  like  to  trade  of'-  some  of  their  surplus 
bits  of  Thoreauviana.   So  as  an  experiment,  W.  Ste- 
phen Thomas,  55  Livingstone  Avenue,  Dobbs  ^erry,  N. 
Y.,  has  volunteered  a  list  of  his  extra  books:  EAR- 
LY  SPRING  IN  MASS.  (1st  ed. ) ;  The  Same,  1384;  A 
,VSSK  ON  THE  CONCORD  (Vol.  1,  Walden  ed.);  CAPE  COD 
{Riverside  ed.);  The  Same  (edited  by  Olcutt);  THO- 
REAU: PHILOSOPHER  017  FREEDOM;  TRANSMIGRATION  OF  7 
8RAHMANS;  Phelps,  H .D. THOREAU: A  STUDY  (pamphlet). 
If  you  are  interested,  write  to  Mr.  Thomas  directly. 
If  you  like  the  idea,  send  us  your  own  swap  lists 
and  we  will  print  them  as  there  is  space  in  the 
bulletin. 

According  to  the  Broadway  gossip-columnists, 
when  Henry  Seidel  Canby  was  approached  by  Hollywood 
producers  with  the  idea  of  filming  his  biography  of 
Thoreau,  he  refused,  saying,  "If  it  were  good  Holly- 
wood, it  would  be  bad  Thoreau.   If  it  were  good  Tho- 
reau, it  would  be  bad  Hollywood."   Three  cheers  for 
Dr.  Canby. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Adams,  Raymond.   "Thoreau  at  Walden."  LECTURES  IN 
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IMPORTANT1. 

Unfortunately  and  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
my  control  there  must  be  continued  confusion  about 
my  address.   I  have  given  my  permanent  address  a- 
bove.   For  the  next  several  months  however,  I  can 
most  speedily  be  reached  by  mail  addressed  to 
Walter  Harding 

CPS  #80  Veterans  Administration 
Lyons,  New  Jersey. 
Mail  sent  to  either  address  will  be  forwarded  if 
necessary.   Please  make  certain  mail  is  addressd  to 
me  personally  rather  than  to  the  Thoreau  Society. 


